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ERNEST D. ROTH, WN. A. 


With an 
Introduction by 
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THE CRAFTON COLLECTION 
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ERNEST D: ROTH, N. A 


Over twenty years ago Ernest D. Roth offered to the print-loving public 
his first impressions of Italy and the East. They were received with such 
immediate appreciation that in 1914, when we began our own modest 
collection, “a Roth” was already one of the desiderata. A glance at the 
catalogue of his work and the list of honors and responsibilities which have 
come to him shows how full the intervening years have been, and how just a 
claim he has to be considered one of the foremost living American etcherts. 
He needs, then, no introduction to lovers of fine prints, especially to those 
who feel that architecture, springing naturally from its surrounding 
landscape, is a particularly rewarding subject for the etcher's needle. 


But it will not be amiss, perhaps, to try to formulate certain of the qualities 
which set Mr. Roth off from other etchers of equal excellence — the 
individual “bouquet” which one learns to expect from him. Whether or not I 
succeed, if this little foreword challenges others to savor his work slowly 
and reflectively, it will have done its part, and can be forgotten in the 
pleasure yielded by the prints themselves. 


My own first impression in looking at a group of Roths is of an artist at peace 
with himself and sure of his craft. Looking mote closely, one is aware, in 
plate after plate, of sunlight pouring full on the face of palazzo or hillside, 
so that shadows shrink back under projecting eaves or balconies or branches, 
and even there are shot through with reflections. One basks in broad 
foregrounds of sunlit pavement or meadow or canal, and in unclouded 
skies that pulsate with light. And it seems not merely light, but warmth 
that palpitates and flows around the solid forms like the fugitive breezes 
of an Italian spring. 


The effect is so vivid that one inclines to distrust it and ascribe it in 
part to one’s own wistful memories of Italy. But a comparison with other 
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interpreters of Italy seems to show that this glowing light is an individual 
trait of Roth's, somehow inherent in his handling. Further, a chronological 
study of his work shows it as an achievement, a capacity developed by 
long practice. | 


In his earlier plates, through 1910, may be felt a searching, an experimental 
handling. They are usually imaginative, often (in contrast to his later 
serenity) grimly powerful, but they tend to be overloaded. The conception is 
ovetloaded—too large a subject crowded intoa single plate, carefully studied, 
drawn with a forcefulness that tries to gain emotional effect by heaping up 
significant detail without eliminating the insignificant. And that it does 
often gain it, one must admit on studying Grim Florence or the early Ponte 
Vecchio plates. The technique, too, is elaborate, yet not fully controlled. On 
the one hand, shadows are made by stiffly drawn, deeply bitten cross-hatchings 
(they are visible even in the lovely Ponte Vecchio at Evening), foul biting occurs 
frequently, and not always, one suspects, deliberately; on the other hand a 
tich variation of tones is contrived, we are told, by “applying the acid with 
a feather, touch by touch” with a result now subtle, now merely capricious. 
Yet this seems to have been a conscious period of painstaking study—a proving 
of all things, that the artist might earn the right to hold fast that which 
was good, and, when he felt himself in full control of his vision and his 
medium, to eliminate intelligently. And even in this period of immaturity 
he produced not mere studies, but works of art which won a warm and 
deserved welcome. Mr. Mather’s penetrating and prophetic article in the 
Print Collector's Quarterly was published in 1911, before the ripe second 
Italian series and the French series of 1913-14. And collectors who are 
fortunate enough to own such spontaneous and affectionate architectural 
portraits as Ponte Vecchio, Evening, or the exquisite Little Mosque are scarce 
likely to part with them for mere technical unripenesses! 


With the series of 1913-14 may be said to begin Roth’s mature period, 
with its more selective approach to subject and method. To its earlier part 
we owe such plates as Fiesole, Or San Michele, and the Arch of the Conca; the 
height of its accomplishment can be seen in Campo Margherita the Theatre of 
Marcellus and the lovely, intimate visions of Amiens and Chartres. The 
individual traits revealed at this time persist, unaltered, but with increasing 
richness and sureness into the Spanish series of 1921 and the new Italian 
plates of 1924, '25 and ’26. 


From this time the grim conceptions, the plates conceived, painter-like, in 
tone, give way to full sunlight and the suggestive technique of the true 


etcher. To be sure, in face of such solid, richly textured interpretations of 
old stonework as Or San Michele and the Theatre of Marcellus one realizes that 
Mr. Roth was not abandoning an attempt to which he felt his powers unequal, 
but deliberately renouncing what he had proved he could do well in favor 
of what, with his temperament, he could do best. 


With this settling to his chosen theme the change of manner came naturally. 
It is partly a more perfect control of processes, partly a new freedom; his 
tight, resolute strokes relax and grow caressing, he no longer depends for his 
tichness on an ovet-complicated biting, but largely on the stroke itself. To 
be sure, his freedom is never wanton gaiety; his tendency to unyielding, 
vigorously bitten line comes back where the subject itself is stern (note 
the left foreground in Segovia, Grim Spain). Even in such calm and graciously 
handled plates as Campo San Boldo and The Stones of Venice, along with the char- 
acteristically “tremulous” etcher’s line and the impulsive little pirouettes that 
indicate the hand at perfect ease with the needle, come sharp, staccato, parallel 
sttokes, delicately bitten, but severe. Nor does he become enamored of the 
elaborate variations of touch, strokes patterned like exquisite lace-stitches, so 
divertingly used by certain of his contemporaries here and in England. His 
drawing remains sober, loyal to the simpler traditions of his medium. 


Paradoxically, to this very integrity of technique he owes that glow which 
I feel to be his most individual contribution. For, despite the apparent 
tendency of his earlier work, he has learned to prefer to the painter's method 
of graduated tone and color that of the etcher who obtains life and depth 
by the suggestions of lines in a single hue against clean paper—anor, be it 
observed, black against white. He has learned to choose his paper carefully 
for its expressive tint, to temper his ink, as the subject requires, to warmer 
and cooler tones, and then to let the open spaces of the paper speak for him, 
gaining brilliancy or softness from the juxtaposition of deeper or more delicate 
patches of line. For asingle example of this judicious manipulation of contrasts, 
study Toledo, The Approach The same warm, creamy white serves, scarcely 
altered by a little delicate granulation of the wiped tone along the edges, for 
sunlit foreground, middle distance, and sky. But whereas in the foreground 
it gains its full value by contrast with the broad, rich darks under the gate or on 
the shadowed side of the bridge, in the middle distance it is set against less 
conspicuous passages of black in the crenellated tower, and appears of lower 
value, while at the next remove, the more lightly bitten tops of the trees (the 
shadows below are cleverly hidden by a shoulder of the hill and by the tower) 
ate but faintly distinguished from the sunlit walls, and the whole recedes as it 


should. And finally the roofs stand out in deeper biting against the sky, which 
thus shines out as it should, the strongest light in the picture. Soin The Stones 
of Venice the light that glows on the side of the building, that quivers back 
from the water into the rich shadows, that flows over the deeper-toned 
plaster of the right-hand palazzo and bathes softened, crumbling carving, 
is a matter.of wise contrasts; sharp darks in the windows that inclose the 
gteat space of unbroken white give glow; the frayed, lightly bitten edge of 
the shadow under the cornice gives lambency. 


Yet, after all, the analysis of a work of art is a thankless task; whatever 
elements we may resolve Mr. Roth’s work into, its claim to our affections rests 
in its charm—in a sensuous loveliness rendered with a brave simplicity which 
at its best stills us into acceptance as does the Andante of Schubert’s Unfinished 


Symphony or the music of the benediction. 


Tue Print CorNER 
March rst, 1929 


ERNEST D. ROTH is a member of— 
Salmagundi Club; American Water Color 
Society; New York Water Color Club; Brooklyn 
Society of Etchers; Chicago Society of Etchers; 
Print Makers Society of California; Life 
Member of the National Arts Club; elected 
Associate of the National Academy of Design, 
1920, and National Academician, 1928. 


He has been awarded—Silver Medal (Etch- 
ing) and Bronze Medal (Painting) Panama 
International Exposition, rors; Samuel T. 
Shaw Prizes (Etching) Salmagundi Club, 
N. Y., rgrz, 1912, 1916; Saltus Landscape 
Prize (Painting), Salmagundi Club, N.Y., 
rors; 15st Honorable Mention (Painting) 
Art Institute of Chicago, 1916; rst Prize, 
Chicago Society of Etchers, 191s; Frank G. 
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Logan Medals, International Exhibition, 
Chicago Society of Etchers, 1917, 1918; 
Bryan Prize (Best American Print), Annual 
Exhibition, Print Makers Society of 
California, 1922; Isador Prize (Drawing), 
Salmagundi Club, 1923. 


He is represented in the permanent collections 
of —Library of Congress; United States 
National Museum; New York Public Library; 
Art Institute of Chicago; Memorial Art 
Gallery, Rochester; Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; Brooklyn Museum; Bibliotheque 
Nationale, France; Victoria and Albert 
Museum, England; San Diego (California) 
Museum; City Art Museum, St. Louis; 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence; prints purchased by 
Queen Margherita of Italy. 


THE PUBLISHED PLATES OF ERNEST D. ROTH, N. A. 


NO. 


16. 


21. 


29. 
30. 


Note—Horizontal measurement first 


TITLE 1905 
San Grecorio, Venice 


Tue Briper, Venice 


1906 
An ARCADED STREET, Venice 
Tue Gate, Venice 
Nzar THE Riatto, Venice 
A Quiet Canat, Venice 
REFLECTIONS, Venice 
Tue Wooven Bripee, Venice 


Op Houszs oN THE ARNO, 
Florence 


Popiars NEAR FLORENCE 


Ponte Veccuio, EvENnING, 
Florence 


1907 
Dryine Nets, Venice 
From THE “Punta,” Venice 


494" x ¥6" 
6” x 9%" 


BAe x R147 
614" Re 514" 
7" x Ad 
9” x 4" 
94” Ge 
834" x 714" 


7 x 814" 
534" x 934" 


9” x 934” 


874" x 73/4" 
10" x 74" 


A VenetTIAN Doorway, Venice 7%” x 84%4" 


Across THE ARNO, Florence 
Atonc THE ARNO, Florence 


9” x 934" 
934" x 9” 


Tue Burrress, Ponte VeEccHi0, 


Florence 
Grim Frorence, Florence 
Mitt on THE Arno, Florence 
BuacxsmitH Suop, Florence 


Tue CovereD Street, Florence 714" x 94" 


Oxp FLORENCE 


Ponte Veccuio, Morninc, 
Florence 


FLORENCE 
Two Patacss, Venice 


1908 
Ponte DEL Trinita, Florence 


Tue Lirrtz Mosque, 
Constantinople 


Turkish VILLAGE ON THE 
BosPHORUS 


STAMBOUL 
Pzretoua, near Florence 


i” x 934" 


10" x a 
"x Ad 
734" & 1074" 


irae’ x 9” 
778" x 8%" 


854" x 834” 
814” x 8” 


fee x 104” 


NO. 


Bee 
32 
238 


34. 
35. 


36. 


37- 


38. 
a2: 
40. 


4I. 
42. 


61. 


62. 


TITLE Igiz 

Fresoue, Florence 9” x 934” 
FLORENTINE Roors, Florence 1014” x 1044” 
LooxinG OVER THE PoNnTE 

Veccuio, Florence 94" x 934" 
Or San Micuete, Florence 7qe XA" 
Ponte Vsccui0o, AFTERNOON, 

Florence 12” x 8%" 
Buttress, Ponte TRINITA, 

Florence 10%" x 10%” 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW ON THE 

Arno, Florence Cub ey 

1913 
Assisi tr x 9) 
San GimicNano, THE TowErs 9” x 914” 
Tue Arca OF THE ‘“‘CoNnca,”’ 

Perugia 10” x 8%” 
Ca’p'Oro, Venice Ee xo, 
Campo Marcuarita, Venice 1034” x 8” 
Tue Iron Gritz, Venice 8” x 10%” 
On THE GRAND Cana, Venice 9” x 914” 
VENICE FROM THE ‘‘REDENTORE’’ 11” x 8” 
THE ZATTERE, Venice 1244” x 634” 


Vo.terrRA, Italy 1134” x 1034” 


1914 
FLORENTINE SHOPS a XT 
THEATRE OF Marcettus, Rome 13” x 114” 


Assist, Umbrian Hill Town 834" x12" 
AmiENns, France 1134” x 12” 
Cuartres, France 1038” x 1034” 
Wasu Housszs, Chartres 12” x 614" 
THE Square, Abbeville, France 744" x74" 
St. Prerre, Beauvais, France 844" x 1014" 
Gisors, France 1034” x 1144” 
Sr. CATHERINE, Honfleur 834” x 9l4” 
Pont Neur, Paris 1214" x 8” 
Rus Pomme p’Or, Rowen 834" x 9” 


Rue DEs BON ENFANTS, Rouen 834" x 94” 


1916 

Cuirrsipe, New Jersey 834" x 12” 
1918 

WHEELWRIGHT SHop, New York 12” x 10” 
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Ponte Vecchio- Gvening Florence (Etching wide 4 high) 
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